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Ghe South African Ontlook 


Education is not the State’s gift, but the State’s need.” 
—From “‘ Our Towns: a Close-Up” by the British Women’s 
Group on Public Welfare. j 
* * * * 
War. 
xcepting for the cleaning up of the Germans in the Crimea 
Russian front has been quiet throughout May. The 
jans meanwhile are marshalling their forces for a great new 
sive. Italy has been the scene of much very hard fighting 
some valuable ground has been gained by the Allies, for 
ay 25th the Anzio beachhead was reached by the advanc- 
Fifth Army. The South African Sixth Armoured Division 
w in Italy as also are many non-European contingents from 
thern Africa. Inthe Far East the Allies seem to have had 
better of much fighting in Burma, in New Guinea, and in 
island groups. In May Mr. Churchill, General Smuts, 
other Empire Prime Ministers have all reviewed either the 
situation or foreign policy or Empire relationships. The 
e of the month finds the world anxiously waiting for the 
sion of Europe. The first news will be a call for world- 
e prayer for the men who will lead this perilous crusade 
the liberation of Europe. 
: * * * * 


e Africa Star. 
official statement has been made that African personnel 


the Union: Defence Force are eligible for the Africa Star or 
1939/43 Star, under the same conditions’as apply to Euro- 
n members of the Defence Force. The Star is being given 
service in certain operations in the Middle East and: Africa 
n the date of the entry of Italy into the war on June 10, 1940, 
to May .12, 1943, when the war in North Africa ended. 
bons and bars will not be issued to the next-of-kin of soldiers 
» have died, but the Star, with the ribbon, will be issued 
tthe war, African ex-members of the Union Defence Force 
) consider they are entitled to either of these two Stars, can 
» make application for an initial free issue of the ribbon. 
lications from African ex-service men should be made to the 
utant-General (War Records), Campaign Medals Section, 
m 121, Victory Buildings, Hamilton Street, Pretoria. 
licants must state their number, rank, name and unit, the 
of operation on which the claim is based, and the dates 


yveen which they served in that area. 
* # * * 


‘The Scotsman’ and South African Problems. 

On March 12th Col. Deneys Reitz spoke in the Guildhall, 
London, and on the next day The Scotsman, which is one of 
Great Britain’s leading daily newspapers, contained the following 
leading article on South African problems. 

‘General Smuts has let it be known that when the time comes to 
appoint a successor to the late Sir Patrick Duncan as Governor- 
General of South Africa he will advise the King to appoint a 
bi-lingual citizen of the Union. As probably many more Dutch- 
speaking South Africans learn English than vice versa, his 
announcement indicates that a Boer is likely to be chosen, and 
this is fair enough, for the Boers should have their turn. It 
happens, however, that the Governor-General-in-Council has 
important powers in relation to Native affairs, and the question 
might arise whether such a Governor-General would handle 
Native affairs with moderation and wisdom. Colonel Deneys 
Reitz, who does not altogether approve the South African system 
of dealing with the Natives, defended it yesterday in general 
terms when he spoke at the Guildhall, London. His argument 
is the familiar one that to confer complex civic rights upon a 
people who as yet are incapable of exercising them would spell 
disaster, ‘The force of this argument should not be minimised. 
But it can hardly be maintained that the Cape Native franchise, 
which was abolished in 1936 after being in existence since about 
1853, was likely to involve both Whites and Natives in common 
ruin. It was, of course, of limited application, for the Native 
had to possess some property, and he had to be able, after 1892, 
to write his name. No doubt, it was abolished because Natives 
in other parts of Africa wished to claim the same right, and to 
extend it, but it is difficult to justify this retrograde step. Colonel 
Reitz would have us believe that the Union Government are 
quite benignant to the Natives—or at least as kindly as a feudal 
baron to his serfs. But it seems unfortunate that in the twentieth 
century South Africa cannot invent some better system than the 
pass laws and the curfew for controlling the movement of Natives. 
‘The pass system has earned their bitter hostility, and it has at 
last involved the Union Government in difficulties because the 
number of offenders under it is too great for the available prison 
accommodation, so that the Minister of Justice has had to 
release all prisoners serving sentences of three months and less. 
It is notorious that the representation of Native opinion in the 
government of the country is inadequate. ‘This is not compen- 
sated for by any satisfactory social and economic system.” 

* * * * 


South -Africa’s Prison. System. 

. A growing sense of uneasiness with respect to the conditions 
and effects of life in South African prisons is finding expression 
in many quarters today. - The Hon. Justice F. E. T. Krause has 
seized. many-opportunities to denounce the present system, and 
his words are reinforced by a long experience in the courts of the 
Union. Another authority has entered the lists in the person of 
the Rev. H. P. Junod of Pretoria, for many years Chaplain for 
Africans in the Pretoria prisons, and also a member of the Penal 
Reform Committee of the S.A. Institute of Race Relations, 
whose valuable pamphlet, Revenge or Reformation ? has recently 
been published by the Christian Council of South Africa. The 
Committee of the Institute has adopted a detailed programme of 


Penal Reform a copy of which is included in the published 


pamphlet, At the recent Synod of the Grahamstown Diocese 
of the Church of the Province the Dean of Johannesburg roundly 
attacked prison conditions as “‘ degrading and revengeful— 
perhaps sadistic would be the honest word,” Dean Palmer 
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demanded two reforms, namely, a transition period between 
long imprisonment and liberty to which the prisoner is not 
accustomed ; and the provision at the prison gate of definite 
work for the prisoner who is faced with the almost hopeless job 
of having himself rehabilitated. The pamphlet by Mr. Junod 
is to be specially commended for many reasons, including what 
the Johannesburg Star terms its “refreshing and disarming 
moderation of tone.’’ The writer did well to concentrate 
particularly on the position of the Africans; for there are so 
many more crimes for them than for Europeans that the prison 
population is predominantly African. One is led to reflect sadly 
on the boomerang qualities of excessive legislation on learning 
that the number of prosecutions per 1,000 of the population rose 
in ten years from 27 to 80.4; and that, of the Africans admitted 
to prisons no less than 43% were incarcerated for offences against 
laws applicable to Africans only, such as Pass Laws, Liquor 
Laws (excluding drunkenness), and municipal, location and 
Native labour regulations. The marshalling of such facts is, of 
course, merely introductory in the case of Mr. Junod's pamphlet, 
which is mainly concerned with the conditons under which the 
convicted persons are called upon to live. 
* * * * 

The Star ably sums up the thesis of the pamphlet as follows : 
““Mr. Junod maintains that modern social science which con- 
centrates on bringing the individual criminal to restitution as a 
basis for his own reclamation is not very far away from the African 
view of the anti-social person, with its insistence on compensa- 
tion and restitution to his victims. For this reason he would 
like to see a fundamental alteration in all legislation and institu- 
tional practices based on the idea of revenge, and prison regula- 
tions (now particularly harsh in respect of the non-European) 
replaced by rules embodying the principles of the re-education 
of the criminal. Prison, he maintains, holds no shame for the 
urban African, and many other features of European law and 
practice are foreign and meaningless to him. So long as these 
conditions obtain, the process of justice, equally with the enforced 
detention of thousands of offenders yearly, mean little or nothing 
to the African community. It obeys, but it does not tremble. 
In a kind of social bewilderment it observes a penal code vastly 
different from its traditional one, but it sees nothing beyond 
repression in the operations of that code.” 

* * * * 
Winter will be hard on the Poor. 

Severe weather swept over South Africa in mid-May and it 
caught many people unprepared. Even the relatively mild 
coastal areas were bitterly cold and from East London three 
deaths from exposure in one night were reported. According to 
the Daily Dispatch they were ‘‘a man, James David Mayoyo, 
and two women, Dedika and Jessie Mtywaku. Mayoyo’s body 
was found in Windy Ridge Road, Parkside Coloured Township ; 
Dedika’s body was found on the Nahoon Racecourse; and 
Mtywaku’s in a street in Duncan Village.” Owing to the high 
cost of food and clothing consequent on the war many poor 
people must to-day lack essential protection against wintry 
conditions. We therefore appeal to all organisations dealing 
with the poor to make even greater efforts than in previous 
winters to give aid to those unfortunates who have little but 
charity to fall back on. This is a time when all people should 
sort out their wardrobes and dispose of as much as possible. 
The Government could probably help by releasing surplus stocks 
of used army clothing and blankets. Last winter blankets were 
distributed by charitable organisations in many towns, In 
Kimberley for instance the chief magistrate organised a big 
drive for blankets forthe poorer section of the African population. 
Those who doubt the need for such efforts probably do not know 
that a town location can sometimes have in it more humans than 

blankets. But we appeal especially to the charitably-minded, 
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‘for work ; but why have not the recommendations of the 193 
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for once it sees the need “‘ charity never fails.” And the need | 


real enough as the three East London tragedies show. 
% * * of 


African Complaints. 

Not long ago I was present at a meeting attended by Eura 
peans and Africans, writes the Bishop of Pretoria in the 
issue of The Kingdom. One of the latter made a violent attae 
upon the Native Affairs Department, which he described as th 
Native Afflictions Department. One effect of nonsense such ;| 
this is to antagonise those Europeans who have a genuine desi 
to help the Africans, and be it remembered that both section 
must work together if there is to be any improvement. In th 
Native Affairs Department there may be officials who have n) 
real interest in their work (this is not unknown in other sphere: 
and persons in the lower grades who ought not to be in tha 
Department at all, as was instanced by a shocking case son 
months ago. But at any rate the present Minister, even 
he did not know a great deal about Natives when he took offic 
is giving proof of a great desire to learn for himself, and - 
see things for himself. In the Secretary for Native Affai 
we have one of the finest public servants, of whom any cou 
try would be proud, and who is for ever spending himself 
his efforts for the improvement of Native conditions. More 
over, Africans should remember that the N.A.D. is controlle| 
by the Union Government. What Africans have every rig 
to complain of is the scandalous neglect by past Governmenti 
of matters vitally concerning four-fifths of the population a 
the Union, and the fact that the recommendations of Goverm! 
ment Commissions are either ignored, or put into force s| 
slowly that they are largely ineffective. To speak of two matte 
only : the typhus epidemic in the Transkei has caused ala 
because ‘‘ disease knows no colour bar” ; but why has so littlt 
been done in past years to strike at the roots of disease 
Cape Town is complaining of a vast influx of Natives to lool 


Native Economic Commission been carried out, and the Reserve 
been developed, as was urged ? If you want to keep th! 
Natives out of the town the most obvious way is to make ii 
worth while for them to remain in their Reserves, and employ 
them there for the benefitofeveryone. Again, the overcrowdiny| 
of Natives in towns is appalling. The Municipalities protesel 
that they are anxious to build houses, but owing to the grea‘ 
increase in costs this cannot be undertaken unless more help i | 
available from the UnionGovernment. It should be remembere« 
that the present Government is doing something to improvi 
conditions, witness the most welcome announcement that morwi 
is to be done for Native education ; but there is tremendous lee« 
way to be made up, and swifter Governmental action is urgent) 

* * * % 
Lord Harlech. 

We have heard with great regret the news of the resignation 0« 
Lord Harlech as the Representative of the Government of tha’ 
United Kingdom to South Africa, and as High Commissioner 0” 
the Protectorates, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland) 
We believe that his long political experience and his intimate 
knowledge of the British Overseas territories have been of very 
great value during the crucial years of the present war. We) 
doubt if there is anyone in high office today who has such personai 
knowledge of the various African territories as he. Before his’ 
appointment to his present responsible position, he held office in 
successive British Administrations and no doubt it wag) 
his experience of political questions which actuated Mrii 
Churchill to invite him to represent Great Britain in South] 
Africa. This he has done most worthily, and well deserves the! 
commendation of the Government of the United nphlt by 


Shortly, the Christian Council hopes to publish a pamphlet b 
Lord Harlech on the Administration of the Protectorates whic 


lf 
] 
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# give authentic information of the ideals animating the officers 
the Imperial Administration and His Majesty’s Government. 
t believe it will be of great value to students of African affairs, 
n European and African, and will prove to be a suitable guide 
discussions in study circles. 

* * * * 
Christian Council for Kenya. 
new Council on an entirely different footing to any that 
““Bnya had had before has recently been formed. It is 
‘awn as the Christian Council of Kenya, it is open to all races 
3 denominations, and its objects, in its own words, are “‘ to 
imote the extension of the Kingdom of God amongst all races 
tu§ Kenya by fostering co-operation and mutual consultation 
ong all the Christians of the Colony,” says 7he Spiritual 
es of the War. The first meeting of the Council was held 
ently under the chairmanship of the Territorial Commander 
he Salvation Army. European, Indian and African Chris- 
$ were represented on the platform and there was a strong 
resentation of European and African army chaplains in the 
dience. The Governor opened the meeting with a brief 
ress, in which he explained that the opject of this first meeting 
s to try to enlist the support of Christian opinion and activity 
he Colony in the solution of the many day-to-day problems 
artime and the even greater problems of the post-war period 
reconstruciion. 

* * * * 
Memorial to William Paton. 
Various notable men including the Archbishop of Canterbury 
d the Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of 
otland have issued a public appeal which runs as follows : 
[he sudden death of Dr. William Paton removed from 
@hong us one who had come to hold a unique position in 
Se religious life not only of this country, but of the World 
vurch. It is unnecessary here to describe his work, which 
fl] be familiar to those to whom this Appeal is made. It 
sufficient to recall that at the time of his death he was Joint 
Hcretary of the International Missionary Council and Joint 
cretary of the World Council of Churches. He had 
dered distinguished service to the Student Christian Move- 
ent and to the National Christian Council of India, and had 
en a large part in the launching of the British Council of 
urches. It is known to be the wish of his many friends and 
50 of the societies with which he was associated to establish a 
yemorial to him in gratitude to God for his life and work. Such 
memorial should clearly take a form in harmony with the wide 
‘Id of his work and interests. As a result of consultation we 
‘tite to lay an agreed proposal before you and to ask for your 
ipport. It is proposed to raise a William Paton Fund. The 
nd will be at the disposal of trustees to promote understanding, 
)-operation and friendship between Christians and Churches of 
ifferent countries, primarily by- providing for the expense of 
ssits of representative churchmen. An additional and tempor- 
vy use of the fund, if circumstances require, will be to meet 
ome or educational needs of Dr. Paton’s family. The trustees 
ill be the General Secretary for the time being of the British 
founcil of Churches, of the Conference of British Missionary 
ocieties, of the Student Christian Movement, and two others. 
ince inter-Church visitation is bound to be of increasing 
mportance and permanent value, the trustees should be 
mpowered to receive at any time additions to the capital, but it 
hoped that a substantial sum of not less than £10,000 can be 
1ised at the outset. We believe that a memorial of this kind 
ould have commended itself to William Paton himself, for it 
ill permanently foster those relations of personal trust and 
iendship between the Christians of the world which so deeply 
yncerned him and which are of the stuff both of the missionary 
iterprise and of the ecumenical movement. We hope the 
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proposal will meet with your approval and that you will give it 
such generous support as is in your power. Contributions 
should be marked William Paton Fund and sent to Rev. Hugh 
Martin, D.D., Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W.11.” 


* * * * 
Co-operative Schemes in Southern Rhodesia. 

The Governor of Southern Rhodesia has appointed a Com- 
mission to enquire into and report on all economic and social 
aspects of present and potential trade (both purchase and sale of 
any commodity) by and with Africans in Southern Rhodesia, 
and to recommend any action that may seem desirable in the 
public interest. According to The African Mirror the appoint- 
ment follows the recommendation of the Native Co-operation 
Committee of which the Minister of Native Affairs (Capt. F. E. 
Harris) is chairman. ‘The committee has put forward a scheme 
for the setting up of co-operative organisations in each of the 
Reserves and the building of model Native towns to be run on 
co-operative lines, with facilities for trading and recreation. 
The whole scheme will be outlined to the Native Councils and 
Native Farmers Associations and the Commission will visit the 
Reserves to meet these bodies and obtain their reactions. 


* # * * 
Southern Rhodesia Social Hygiene Council. 

The annual report tells, of the further development of the 
Film propaganda scheme staited in 1942. The main film 
“The Two Brothers ’’ has been shown to over 100,000 Africans. 
Supporting it were films on Public Health, Nutrition and other 
similar topics. In addition to Native audiences the films were 
exhibited to Air Force personnel and a European Teachers 
Vacation Course during the past year. Further extensions 
envisaged are the use of propaganda filmlets at Native cinema 
shows, and the purchase of a 16 mm. sound projector. The 
unsatisfactory position regarding the treatment of venereal 
disease among Europeans is a matter of concern to the Council. 
Additional clinics for Africans have been erected but many more 
are required. No special centres exist for the treatment of 
tuberculosis, which is spreading among Africans. A scheme is 
in preparation for the erection of African sanatoria in Matabele- 
land and Mashonaland. A grant to buy additional films from 
the State Lottery Trustees and grants from the City Councils of 
Bulawayo and Salisbury for work in these cities are acknowledged. 

* 


* * * 

Award of Honorary Degree to Professor Dingemans. 

Among the honours conferred by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of South Africa at the Rhodes College Graduation 
Ceremony in April was the degree of D.Litt. on Professor G. F. 
Dingemans, M.A. (Edin.), Professor Emeritus of Rhodes Univer- 
sity College. Born in Zutphen, Holland, where he received his 
early education, Prof. Dingemans later went to Edinburgh, 
where, in 1899, he graduated M.A. with first class honours in 
Classics. In 1904 he arrived in Grahamstown to take up the 
appointment of Professor of Modern Languages at St. Andrew’s 
College ; but later in the year he joined the staff of the newly- 
founded Rhodes University College, on which he continued to 
serve until 1943. South Africa owes a debt to Prof. Dingemans, 
not only for the wholesome intellectual and moral influence 
which he has exercised upon the many students who have passed 
through his hands, but also for his untiring efforts for the better- 
ment of race-relations in the country. He has laboured wisely 
and fruitfully for the cause of Native Education and is a valued 
member of the Governing Council of the South African Native 
College, on which he served for twenty-five years as one of the 
two representatives of the University of South Africa, holding 
the office of Chairman from 1931 to 1943. A student of the 
Bible, he has more than once been Chairman of the Grahamstown 
branch of the British and Foreign Bible Society. We join Prof. 
Dingemans’ many friends in congratulating him upon his well- 
deserved honour. 
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The Mine Natives’ Wages Commission’s Report—I _ 


THE Report of the Mine Natives’ Wages Commission was 


acted upon immediately by the Government. Not muy 
attention was given to it either in the Press or in Parliament. | 
It is | 


This was unfortunate as the Report is an important one. 
deserving of further and more careful study. 


THE CASE FOR REVISION OF THE WAGE SCALE 
OF AFRICAN MINE LABOURERS 

Briefly, African labourers do, and have done from the begin- 
ning, most of the heavy work, both surface and underground, 
connected with the great gold mining industry. These labourers’ 
wages have hardly been raised at all in the course of the past 
thirty years, although in that time the price of gold has been 
doubled ; White miners have had substantial wage increases ; 
dividends have gone up, some to an almost fabulous extent ; and 
the State has profited by heavy taxation of the gold mining 
industry. The situation is aggravated for the African mine 
labourers by the war time increase in cost of living, and no cost 
of living allowance has been given them. 


THE ONE FIXED FACTOR IN MINING COSTS 

In the year 1912 the great majority of mining companies came 
to an agreement that they would all pay their Native labourers 
certain fixed wages, with a limiting average of 2/3 a shift. Under 
this “‘ maximum average’ arrangement, mines could give small 
advances as rewards to a few of their more experienced or skilful 
workers, and individuals might earn as much as 3/-, in exceptional 
cases as much even as five or six shillings ; but this was made 
possible by the wages of their fellow labourers being kept down 
sufficiently far below the 2/3 level to make available the necessary 
money : the extra money did not have to come out of profits. 

This agreement among the mines held until the end of 1942, 
that is for thirty years. In January 1943, when this Wages 
Commission was about to be appointed, the maximum average 
= slightly relaxed. “‘ The figure now works out at 2/3? per 
shift.” 

The White miners can force up their wages by striking or 
threatening to strike. At this moment they are demanding an 
increase of 30 per cent on their present wages, which average 
£383 per annum, plus £60 of extras. If Native miners strike, 
they are put in prison. For them it is a criminal offence. Thus 
the cost of the actual labour, of getting the drilling, shovelling, 
etc., done, remained fixed. 

The policy of keeping down mine labourers’ wages has charac- 
terised the mines from the earliest days of the industry. Thus 
the report : : 

“67. In its evidence the Chamber laid great stress on the 
fact that its policy was to employ cheap Native labour. . . During 
the period 1890-1898 several very determined efforts were made 
to reduce the wages, but continued shortage of labour and lack 
of general control over the wage rates resulted in alterations in 
the wage level.” 

“69. The W.N.L.A. was formed in 1901, and after that date 
the Chamber gradually succeeded in stabilising wage rates.’ 
The W.N.L.A. recruits labourers outside the Union. 

“70. The gold mining industry of the Witwatersrand has 
indeed been fortunate in having secured, for its unskilled labour, 
Native peasants who have been prepared to come to the Wit- 
watersrand for periods of labour at comparatively low rates of 
wages. But for this fortunate circumstance, the industry could 
never have reached its present stage of development. . .” 


THE WAGE IS NOT A LIVING WAGE 
“101... .'The Chamber has based its case very largely on 


the argument that, in fixing the wages of the mine labourers and 
in determining whether the wages so fixed are adequate, it is 


,is able to obtain from his holding in his reserve...’ 
feo? 
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entitled to take cognizance of the full subsistence which a Natis 


...on behalf of the Chamber, Mr. W.:Gemmill 
... the ability of the Native to earn a reserve’s income is larg 
due to the fact that he is granted by the Union Government la 
to cultivate, and pasturage, with practically. free occupation | 
both ; in effect he receives in this way a substantial subsidy fro} 
the Government... . =.” ah 
This argument, it will be observed, takes for granted the ra 
astonishing proposition that. political annexation, even by ag 
ment in time of peace (as with Pondoland) confers upon th 
annexing power private ownership rights over all the land annexe 
Thus, land which an African family may have ‘‘ owned ” fi 
generations under the African system of land tenure, is converted 
into a “ grant’ from the annexing government. - 
This argument of the Chamber implies a second if anythin 
more astonishing proposition, namely, that the Govern 
paying, and has all along paid, a substantial part. of the wageay 
certain private profit-making companies, and that these companii 
are entitled to expect it to continue to do this. 
Once you break loose from the fetters of ordinary reasoning, | 
is easy to stray further. Great numbers of mine labourers cor 
from Basutoland. Now, Basutoland is not part of the Unio 
and these men cannot by any effort of sophistry be said to hax 
been given land by the Union Government. Yet the mines pa 
Basutoland labourers the same part-time wages for the sa 
whole-time work. - 
By astill further extension of the sort of logic that governs th 
immensely wealthy industry’s dealings with its poorest employee 
the duty of making up to a man the balance of his whole-timi 
wage is left to the Government, even when—as is often the case 
the man has no land and cannot get any.. Thus, “the remee 
for his comparatively less favourable position was really a matt 
for the Government, whose obligation it was to assure the great 
agricultural development of the Reserves and the provision — 
more land.” 


THE COMMISSION SEES FOR ITSELF 
The Commission took the position that “it must acces 
things as they are.” It therefore gave serious attention to till 
statements made by the mines’ representatives as to the value 
the labourer’s resources in the reserves. . 
The Chamber of Mines, said their representative (par. 105) 
“relying on the estimate of the Native Affairs Commissic 
(1939-40), adopted the average annual income of a Native fami 
living in a Reserve at £30 per annum,” and (par. 114) © y 
regard to the T'ranskeian Territories it was stated that they ‘ a 
practically self-supporting from the food point of view, the impo: 
of grain being very small and far more than off-set by the expory 
of agricultural produce.’ ” | 
“104. Upkeep of Home in the Reserves :—In regard to thi 
item the Chamber stated :— | 
‘The Native family consumes grain (mealies, kaffir-corn\ 
meat, milk, beans and other vegetables, poultry and eggs, am 
uses to some extent goat and sheep skins, all of which are produce 
in the family lands... Except for a small quitrent and buildin 
site rent the Native is granted by the Government free oon 
tion of land with free fuel, light and pasturage and no liabilit 
for damage done to the land.’”’ In short, a highly wer il 
building site with garden land, sunlight laid on by the Sout) 
African Government, amount credited to the Chamber of Mine} 
The Wages Commission decided to go to the reserves and fin) 
out for themselves whether the wild Africans in their goat skin 
and sheep skins were really being pampered in the mann¢ 
described. What did they find ? . > er 
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i}. In place of the average annual income of a family’ in the 
tves being £30, the Commission, measuring by statistics of 


ha) orts and crops grown for local consumption, checked by 

“tiple budgets from all over the Transkei, concluded that the 
i Bfrage ‘Transkeian reserve income consists of: Articles pto- 
\#¥ed and consumed by family £13 10s. 2d. ; articles produced 


sold by family £4 5s ; total £17 15s. 2d. 
. In place of the Transkeian Territories being practically 

Supporting, with ‘‘ very small” imports of grain, the Com- 
sion found that “the figures . . . indicate clearly that for a 
mber of years the Native population in the Transkeian Terri- 
es has been living very much below the bread line, or, as one 
hess put it, the mealie line.” As for imports of grain being 
ery small,” in the year 1942 the import of mealies into the 
anskeian ‘Territories amounted to 259,680 bags and the year 
ore, 1941, to 344,220 bags. 

3. Income and Expenditure of Mine Labourer’s Family : 
e annual income of the average family in the territories has 
been given. Add now to this the mine labourer’s income 
m his work. As an underground worker this is for twelve 
mths’ work, £30 12s. The total income of this man and his 
A for one year is therefore £30 12s. + {£17 15s. 2d. = 
Ss. 2d. 
Against these figures put the minimum necessary expenditure 
his labourer and his family, which is : for food, clothing, etc., 
family for twelve months, £43 15s. ; clothing and additional 
@Denses of man at mine for twelve months, £13 17s. Total, 
7 12s. 
oiThe last mentioned item includes cost of miner’s boots and 
ot repairs and extra clothing due to work, £4 7s., and return 
e to Transkei {2 10s.. The family clothing figure is arrived 
by making separate calculations of the requirements of 
dressed’ and “ blanket”’ Natives and taking an average for 
e two. 
All these figures were arrived at by the Commission after the 
Ist careful investigations. They bring to light the fact that 
2 average family income of the mine labourer from the Transkei 
d his family during his year of work underground falls short of 
aly joint expenditure by £9 4s. 10d. It has to be observed 
tther that, while the expenditure, being a minimum estimate, 
he same for all, the income given above is an average of all the 
imilies in the Transkei. Families above this average include 
iefs, headmen and others with numerous cattle and sheep. 
ich families’ exports of wool, etc., bring up the average. At 
'e lower end of the scale are the men who have no land and no 
ttle. In one group of seven districts reported on, 44 per cent 
‘the families had no cattle, and. “‘ according to official estimates 
_, 20,000 married men in the Transkei are without allotments. 
nofficial witnesses who have devoted study to the question have 
ven much higher figures.” 
“It may be added that from information before it, the Com- 
lission is satisfied that the above budget is equally applicable to 
1e Ciskei and Basutoland.” 

The above figures are for underground workers. Surface 
orkers have considerably smaller wages and though they do 
ot incur so much expense for boots, etc., on balance they come 
ut worse than the underground men—their shortfall is 
10. 4s. 4d. as against the others’ £9. 4s. 10d. 

In spite of all a mine labourer can do, even if he worked 
raight on and never went home, his family under present con- 
tions must either get deeper and deeper into debt, or half- 
arve and half clothe themselves, or both. 55 per cent of mine 
bourers are married and many also of the others have depend- 
its. 

‘THE COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Commission recommended (1) an addition to wages of 

ym 1d. to 5d. so as to bring all surface workers up to 2/2 a shift 
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and all underground workers up to a minimum of 2/5 a shift, (2) 

a flat rate of 3d a shift to be added as cost of living allowance 

(this was the cost of living allowance given in the last war). 
This allowance is justified because “‘ the reserve Native labourers 
cash requirements have increased by over 27 per cent since 

1939.” (3) a boot allowance to meet part of the labourer’s 

expenditure on underground boots, ‘“‘ the wearing of which is 
required as'a protective measure,” and (4) that overtime be paid 
at time-and-a-half rates instead of at ordinary rates as at present. 

These recommendations, had they been carried out, would 
have enabled the surface worker almost to come out and would 
have given the underground worker a surplus for the year’s 
work of £2 9s. 9d. These increments, however, would not 
allow of the man spending some months out of the twenty-four 
at his home. The Commission, for health, family and tribal 
reasons, tecommends eight months at home, after fourteen months 
work at the mines. But, even if the underground labourer took 
only six months at his home after eighteen months continuous 
work at the mines, he would incur a shortfall of at least £12, 
the surface worker’s shortfall in such a case being larger by £1 or 
more. If, on the other hand, he attempted to bring his family 
to live with him on the Reef, his position would be still worse, in 
fact much worse, owing to the expenses of city life. 

THE GOVERNMENT’S DECISION 

The Commission’s recommendations, modest though they 
are, were yet too much for the Government to face. They were 
reckoned to cost £2,642,000 a year. The Government reduced 
them to 4d. a shift additional for surface workers and 5d. for 
underground workers plus time-and-a-half for overtime. No 
cost of living allowance. No boot money. The Government’s 
decision would add £1,850,000 to the mining costs, but, as this 
‘““would have very serious consequences both for the industry 
and for the country,” Government will pay the amount by 
refunding one of its taxes on the mines, the Gold Realisation 
Charges. How inadequate this is going to be for the labourer 
can be seen by a comparison of the Government’s figure with 
those given above. Still, it is something. : 

THE WHOLE QUESTION REVIEWED 

In the earlier years of the gold mining industry it may have 
been the case that the majority of Native mine labourers were 
young unmarried men, and it was certainly the case that econo- 
mic conditions in the reserves were then much better than they 
are now. Increase of population and deterioration of the soil in 
the reserves have of late years forced an increasing number of 
men into mining and other industries. Today, as already 
mentioned, over fifty per cent of mine labourers are married, 
and even the-unmarried men have now family claims upon them 
of an urgency not usual a generation ago. The wage question 
has acquired a new significance and gravity. 

The Commission emphasizes the fact that the gold mining 
industry is a great benefactor of South Africa. In 1942 the 
Government took £27,700,000 from the industry. Dividends 
totalled £16,900,000, half of which was payable in this country. 
Stores and equipment cost £30,200,000, and of this sum 80 per 
cent was spent on articles of South African origin or manufacture. 
Half the population get their livelihood directly or indirectly 
from the industry, and half the Government finances are derived 
from it. 

But there is another side to the picture. ‘Two facts, both 
acknowledged by the Commission, demand to be stated, and 
their relation to the prosperity just described made clear, The 
first is that the system of unskilled labour is “ the basis of the 
industry’s economic position.” 

The millions are the product not merely of European know- 
ledge and skill but equally of Africans’ immense labour ; and 
neither could extract the gold without the other. African mine 
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workers’ (labourers and others) wages in 1942 reached the 
impressive total of £12,700,000, but that year the numbers of 
Africans employed in the gold industry ranged between 350,000 
and 390,000 (Native Affairs Department Report, 1942-43, p. 10) 
and the amount paid this enormous force of men falls short of 
that paid in dividends (£16,900,000) by more than four millions, 
and is less than the amount paid the very much smaller number 
of White mine employees (£20,400,000) by nearly eight millions. 
Compare also the Government’s gigantic draw-off in taxes 
(£27,700,000). The £12,700,000 divided among that great 
number of labourers and other Africans means that these men 
got on an average only about £35 each, and when allowance is 
made for a minority of more highly paid men, Native clerks, 
more skilled men, etc., the common underground labourer is 
found to be getting the Commission’s (and the Chamber’s) 
figure of £30 12s. for a whole year’s work at an underground 
occupation which has its own special risks to health. And this 
is the second fact. The wage is not a living wage. ‘ 

Before the mining companies made their pact in 1912 to nail 
down their Native labourers’ wages to rates within the limiting 
average of 2/3, there were signs that Native wages were on the 
up-grade. Kimberley diamond mines were paying 4/- a day or 
more. The Germans in South-West Africa were attracting 
South African labourers with a wage of 5/-. Certain of the gold 
mines were moving in the same direction. The Crown Mines 
were paying piecework rates for lashing and tramming, and the 
wage averaged 4/- a day, the men finding their own food. By 
the new arrangement the wage fell to 2/1, plus free food. ‘‘ At 
the Nourse Mines there was a system of piecework lashing and 
tramming under which the Natives engaged were earning up to 
8/- per shift. This was crushed by the maximum average clause, 
and lashing and tramming boys on those mines now average only 
1/9.2d. per shift. Yet the Manager is of opinion that the former 
arrangement was more satisfactory to the mine .. . Naturally 
that set of Natives have been lost to the mines ; and they were 
highly efficient workers ’’ (Report of Native Grievances Enquiry, 
1913-14). Some mines also that used to pay their labourers’ 
railway fares had now to stop doing so and had to deduct the 
amount of the fare from each Native’s wages. This was in effect 
a reduction of wages. 

The great combination of mine owners against their workers, 
aided by recruiting from outside the Union, imposed an economic 
pressure the men were helpless to resist. All other employers, 
even Government departments, were influenced by this action on 
the part of the largest employer. The whole labouring popula- 
tion, African, Coloured, poor White, of South Africa shared in 
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the depression of wages established by the mines. ¢ 
from every corner of the country come reports of under-nourit 
ment, lack of clothing, people crowded into miserable hoy 
deepening poverty. It is true that other factors are also at y 
For one, the increase in population, that seems in this as in ot) 
countries to accompany and aggravate poverty and squalo| 
‘“The people with least money have most children.” But ij 
hard to get away from the conclusion that if the mines a gene 
tion ago had adopted a different attitude towards the ma 
thousands of their poor labourers, the riches of the mines woj 
have been more equitably distributed, and the whole coun 
would be happier and more hopeful than it is to-day. If t 
would have meant less low grade ore being worked and a loy 
total production being attained, it is arguable that the min} 
industry would be in a more' wholesome state than the revelatia 
of the Mine Natives’ Wages Commission have shown it to be 
to-day. In the year 1942 the Gold Mining Industry made a pre 
of £44,600,000. Yet the industry not only did not give its labour) 
any significant increase in pay ; it failed even to give them the 
time cost of living allowance that other employers were giving. 
The mining industry would seem to have overreached itse 
It cannot now get more than half its labour in the Union. 
has agents over the greater part of Southern Africa, recruiti 
cheap labour. Apart from local purchases, half the mi 
labourers’ wages go out of the country. Like the scriptu 
house built upon sand, this towering edifice of an industry} 
resting upon the insecure foundation of a multitude of under-pa 
labourers. | 
Dr. J. H. Reedman, Senior Lecturer, Department of Con 
merce, University of the Witwatersrand, and Mr. P. H. Guenauy 
Senior Lecturer in Economics, gave evidence in their priva 
capacity before the Mine Natives’ Wages Commission. TI 
Star report of their evidence contained the two following sigry 
ficant paragraphs :— 
“The Natives had been excluded from the increased pro 
perity that had come to gold mining. The effect of tl 
mining industry depressing Native wages to the extent it ha. 
had been one of the most important factors in preventing tli 
development of efficient labour throughout the country,” ari 
“Tt was not in the interests of the community to expand th} 
gold mining industry at the expense of low wages, for t 
community had a vital interest in the maintenance ami 
improvement of the standard of life and working efficiency * 
its population.” 
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The Christian Council Conferences 
NOTABLE MEETING OF LEADERS 


Pplsns for the Provincial Conferences on ‘“‘ The Gospel and 
Everyman” arranged by the Christian Council of South 
Africa were carried an important stage further at a gathering in 
Bloemfontein on May 10th and 11th—-a gathering outstanding 
in its quality, unique in its purpose, wide in its fellowship, and 
markedly efficient in its action. Above all it was inspired by 
several profound certainties. It was sure of the urgency of its 
task ; sure that to attempt that task in any way other than that of 
united action would be worse than vain; and sure of the all- 
sufficiency of God. ‘To arrive at far-reaching conclusions under 
such conditions was for all present an enriching spiritual experi- 
ence, ; 
All were deeply impressed by the qualities of leadeiship 
provided by the President of the Council, His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town. Before our deliberations began he led 
us in a memorable act of worship. Men and women of many 


Churches joined in adoration, in penitence, in meditation and i. 
dedication. The spirit of that united act was carried over int! 
the discussions that followed. They were marked by th! 
frankness of brethren within the family, by deep conviction ani 
singleness of purpose. Unity of aim in this great enterpris| 
was achieved. | 

Those present had been chosen by their provincial organisa| 
tions, because of their special fitness and independently of eccle| 
siastical affinities, to lead discussion in their own conferences om 
one or another of the seven subjects agreed upon. A free ana 
unhurried discussion helped everyone to grasp the aim and th 
possibilities of the scheme. Thereupon groups of ore 
leaders got down to the task of drafting outlines of leaflets for thd 
guidance of study groups throughout the country who wil 
undertake the preliminary study which is to prepare the ground 
for the Conferences. Subsequently in a session that was full o: 
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‘keenest interest the outlines came under review by the whole 
iy of section leaders, and underwent revision and amendment. 
1s the completed pamphlets will not be the work of individuals. 
, Wey will carry the authority of a highly representative body of 
ers of various schools of thought who have been enabled in 
‘wship to survey the whole field. They will be stimulating 
suggestive in the highest degree. 


etailed plans for the Conferences themselves were considered. 
s impossible to give within the scope of this article a complete 
ine of the scheme. Full information may be obtained from 
Provincial Secretaries whose names and addresses are 
ended to this article, or from the Secretary of the Christian 
cil. The following facts should be noted. 


Conference will be held during the weekend September 
to October 2nd, or as near thereto as possible, in some central 
e, for each of the following areas: Cape Western, Cape 
ern, Free State and Kimberley, and the Transvaal. Plans 
Natal have not yet matured. It is hoped that at least three 
#s will be made available in each Province. 
Sefore the Conferences meet study circles will be organised 
idely as possible to undertake seven weeks of study of the 
jects to be discussed. Their findings will come under review 
en the Conferences meet. A beginning in the arranging of 
@dy circles will be made immediately. It is expected that they 
| form the basis of membership of the Conferences. Also it 
Muggested that special persons be invited and that representa- 
™ of local congregations and interested societies may be 
mnged. Details will be worked out by the provincial organi- 
gons. It is intended that the Conferences shall be fully 
rdenominational and inter-racial. 
Mn the Conferences themselves full provision will be made for 
ed worship from day to day. The first three subjects are 
d to be fundamental, and will therefore be discussed in full 
aference. They deal with the necessity of God, the leader- 
Np of Christ, and the function of the Church in modern life. 


@ HERE has recently been published a Review of the Activities 
© of the Department of Native Affairs for the Year 1943-1944, 
: would fain see this report in the hands of every thinking 
ith African. 
#t is our good fortune to meet many people of various nationa- 
2s from all parts of Africa. Almost all of these express 
§ prise at the progress being made in the Union, particularly in 
ha matter as Native Education. This review of the activities 
sthe Native Affairs Department gives authentic information on 
it and many kindred topics. It shows how comprehensive 
| the Department’s efforts to make for betterment, in affairs 
ch great and small. Unfortunately, as in other realms of 
iman activity, much of the best effort is unspectacular ; it goes 
/ untrumpeted ; it provides no “ copy”’ for the journalist. But 
iffects human lives and it adds to the sum of progress being 
de. 
This is not to say that all is as we would wish it to be ; nor is it 
‘the heads of the Department of Native Affairs would wish it 
be. The Department must work within the limits of the law 
prescribed by the Parliament of South Africa, and those limits 
: at times very restrictive. War-time conditions also have 
ttailed activities : the numbers from the Department of Native 
fairs who joined the Forces put a pause to not a few advancing 
yemes; nor can material needed for certain schemes be 
tained. African people themselves also, by an undue conser- 
ism, particularly in agricultural and pastora] pursuits, some- 
ies hamper efforts. Again, while the Government continues to 
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The results of these deliberations will then be applied when 
sections of the Conference discuss the place of Christianity in 
the home, in school and college, in business and industry, and in 
social relationships. 

It is the firm intention of all concerned that the Conferences 
shall be, not an end, but a beginning. They must issue in action. 
Therefore it has been arranged that leaders shall meet again in 
Bloemfontein toward the end of November. At this second 
meeting the findings of all the Conferences will be available and 
it will be possible to prepare a full report for publication. The 
same gathering will be in a position to formulate a plan of action 
which shall be a nation-wide and united Christian enterprise. 

The Christian forces of South Africa are thus presented with 
a challenge and confronted with an opportunity such as past days 
have never known. This is the kind of action which our loyalty 
to Christ and the need of the times require of us all. This 
should be the rallying point for all who hear the call of God in 
the cry of the world’s spiritual hunger. 

The names and addresses of Secretaries of the Provincial 
organisations are: 
Cape Western : Rev. George Nicholson, 

9, Belvedere Avenue, 

Oranjezicht, Cape Town. 
Mrs. D. W. Bandey, 
Kingswood College, 
Grahamstown, C.P. 
Rev. L. A. Hewson, M.A., 
79 Henry Street, 
Bloemfontein. 
Rev. A. W. Blaxall, 
Ezenzeleni, 
P.O. Box 42, Roodepoort, Tvl. 
Hon. Secretary of the Christian Council of S.A. 
Rev. E. W. Grant, 
Lovedale, C.P. 


Cape Eastern : 


Free State & Kimberley : 


Transvaal : 


E.W.G. 


The Native Affairs Department and its doings 


make substantial sums available for housing, the Department is 
hindered because of the rising costs of construction, owing to 
the use of European skilled and semi-skilled labour at high wages: 
The Department, in this connection, urges that the capital costs 
of building be reduced to a reasonable figure and that in location 
schemes a greater avenue of employment be found for Natives. 


Despite these and other difficulties, and though it has not been 
possible to undertake any large-scale development, the Secretary 
for Native Affairs is able to report that steady progress has been 
maintained in every field of activity. 

The Review gives very valuable facts and figures on land 
purchases ; on land settlement ; on agricultural developments ; 
on urban conditions ; on farm labour; on mining and other 
labour ; on workmen’s compensation and phthisis compensation; 
on Native education; and on health and assistance to blind 
Natives. No one should pronounce on present-day Native 
affairs in South Africa without reference to this Review. 


In this issue we reproduce a section of the Review 
dealing with the development of the United Transkeian Territo- 
ries General Council, which has recently received additonal 
powers. 

The future cannot be foreseen, but we have little doubt that 
in time a more objective view will be taken of the war-time 
efforts of the Native Affairs Department and more credit given 
to its officers for the bricks they made “ with straw ’’—and with- 
out it. 
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THE UNITED TRANSKEIAN TERRITORIES 
GENERAL COUNCIL 


In the Review of the Activities of the Department of Native 
Affairs for the Year 1943-44, we find the following remarks on 
the United Transkeian Territories General Council : 

The Council system has during the past fifty years contributed 
a wealth of experience to the Transkeian Native in self-govern- 
ment. The development of the Council has been materially 
increased. 

In terms of an amended constitution which was approved 
during the year, the Council may now make regulations for the 
administration of its affairs and those of district councils and for 
the welfare and advancement of the people within its jurisdiction 
upon any of the following matters :— 

(a) Procedure at meetings of the general and district councils ; 

(b) payment of allowances, including transport allowances to 
members of the general and district councils ; 

(c) the control and management of locations and commonages 
whether surveyed or unsurveyed ; 

(d) the regulation of grazing rights upon commonages ; 

(e) the enclosing of arable lands and homesteads sites by 
occupiers ; 

(f) the regulation of the number, position and locality of huts 
and kraals upon commonages ; 

(g) the control and management of plantations and of forests 
other than demarcated forests under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Forestry ; 

(A) the control and management of agricultural or other 
institutions under the supervision or direction of the Council ; 

(7) the provision and regulation of public outspans ; 

(j) the prevention and suppression of nuisance and the 
preservation of public health ; 

(k) the protection of springs and streams from pollution ; 


Mrs. Edith Rheinallt Jones 


A TRIBUTE 
By Dr. Ellen Hellmann 


(We count it a privilege to publish the following discerning 
tribute to Mrs. Rheinallt Jones, who, while pursuing her great 
work for all races in our land, died of tvphus fever ‘contracted in 
Bechuanaland. 

Editor, ““ South African Outlook.’’) 


ie the death of Edith Rheinallt Jones, a large number of differ- 

ent organisations have lost an executive who combined rare 
ability with immense driving power; different underprivileged 
racial groups— particularly the African——-have lost a colleague in 
their struggle against oppressive legislation and unjust discrimi- 
nation ; but, above and beyond these losses, South Africa has 
lost a great liberal—a distinguished member of a rapidly dimi- 
nishing band. The days when liberalism, as an ideology, 
commanded large-scale support are past. To the reactionary, 
liberalism appears as a disguise designed to mask the very 
progress which he opposes. To the rising progressives, the 
leftists of various schools, liberalism is too ill-defined a doctrine 
to justify confidence. The issues that confront us to- -day are 
clear and challenging. ‘They are not surrounded, as they were 
when liberalism was in its heyday, by fogs of incomprehension 
and ignorance. And because they are clear-cut, they demand 
that people make an equally unequivocal choice. 

But even if liberalism, as a school of thought, has outlived its 
day, our need for representatives of that school, imbued with its 
finest attributes, is not less but possibly greater than it ever was. 
Especially in a country like South Africa, torn by racial conflict, 
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(1) the erection and control of sanitary conveniences and | 
disposal of filth, rubbish and offal ; . 

(m) the setting aside and use of public washing places 1 
by streams or elsewhere ; 

(n) the reservation and control of burial grounds ; 

(0) the regulation of coffee shops and eating- -houses i 
securing the cleanliness of food and drink for sale ; : 

(p) the keeping of animals in enclosures in thickly popule 
areas ; 

(9) ’ the ‘keeping of dogs ; € 
(r) the prevention and extinguishing of fires on all co 
ages ; 

(s) the making of bricks, quarrying of stone, removal of 
or gravel, cutting and removal of sods or bush, the filling in off 
other protection of quarries and excavations, control of fo 
paths, prevention of dongas or surface erosion, planting of 1 
or shrubs, cleansing and protection of springs and water coura 

(t) the protection of Council property or services in locatiot 

(uw) the management and control of public markets ; 

(v) the control of traffic on Council roads and bridges + 

(w) the destruction of vermin and the payment of awa: 
therefor ; | 

(x) the collection of rates, the bringing of amounts colle 
to account, the imposition of ‘penalties for failure to pay and if 
exemption of individuals from the payment of rates ; 

(y) Such other matters as may from time to time be approw 
by the Governor-General. | 

The Council has further been given powers to levy rar 
commensurate with its new responsibilities. A 

Another important change is the extension of the term of offi 
of General Councillors from one to three years—a step whick 
calculated to ensure that continuity of policy so desirable n: 
that legislative powers have been granted. 


easily aroused to emotional frenzy by side-issues, its progressi 
forces split into a number of unco-ordinated groups, the libext 
who embodies the scientific honesty and detached intellectr® 
integrity which went to constitute the liberal spirit, has 
immensely important role to play. fi 
It is this function that Mrs. Rheinallt Jones fulfilled. Si 
belonged to no political school, and never vielded to those wi 
would have persuaded her to some form of political identifig 
tion. She remained steadfastly true to a set of principles whiil 
guided her in her work and attitude. A burning integrity,/} 
constant seeking after knowledge and a warm compassion wet 
her three dominant characteristics. This breadth of hu 
understanding and interest was what won for Mrs. Rheina 
Jones so many friends, among both White and Black. ‘To ma: 
of us she was not only colleague and advisor—a person who wi 
always prepared to prime one with the facts one wanted ati) 
particular junctur e—butalsoa friend, This warmth of approag! 
is rare in women who have become immersed in public aftairs|= 
particularly so in women who have participated 1 in the struggt 
for the emancipation of women and the attainment of equé 
rights. Few of us, who grew into adulthood when the maj 
hurdles had been overcome, realize how short a time ago thf} 
struggle took place. . 
This was one of Mrs. Rheinallt Jones’ many spheres of activitd 
She worked not only to abolish discrimination against wome’ 
but brought to this work her usual constructive approach, SH 
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an active member of the National Council of Women, 


z for many years as the South African representative on the 
national Standing Committee for education. More recent- 
= was National Advisor on Native Affairs. 
this, as in her other work, she conceived it as one of her 
ary tasks to promote tolerance between different groups— 
, religious or political—by the faithful presentation of 
al evidence. In this her belief rested: that fundamentally 
beings are decent and that they will respond with this 
cy provided they can be convinced on the facts put before 
She, herself, assessed situations in this way. The 
€ concept that people react to a given situation, to an appeal 
1atter how just and right, in terms of their own self-interest 
foreign to her. Her tactics, accordingly, were never adapted 


ts. Jones, herself, remained a perpetual student. She 
ed her M.Sc. at the University of Leeds, where she also 
j a Post-Graduate Diploma in Education. At the time of her 
h she was engaged in preparing a thesis on ‘“‘ Native Land 
Labour in the Transvaal,” having been admitted to the 
vatersrand University as a candidate for the D.Litt. degree. 
Wddition to their other regrets, those who knew how compre- 
sive and detailed was Mrs. Jones’ knowledge of land tenure, 
regret that she never had the time to commit this vast store 
iecumulated knowledge to paper will be particularly keen. 
Shroughout her life, she combined the two roles of teacher 
# student, continually enriching both. After completing her 
@iemic training, she was active for some years as a teacher, 
in the Cape and later as head of the Teacher Training 
yartment ofthe French Mission Institution, Thabena Morena, 
@Basutoland. Throughout her career she maintained this 
Wrest in teaching, more particularly in teacher-training. At 
‘ous times she gave special courses at Native training colleges 
for the Bechuanaland Protectorate Education Department. 
© was frequently consulted as a specialist on the education of 
ican girls by the Education Departments of various African 
Mitories. She was honorary lecturer in Shona at the Univer- 
of the Witwatersrand. She lectured on Social! Agencies at 
Jan Hofmeyr School of Social Science, on the Genera! 
nittee and Schools Committee of which she also served. 
ihe promotion of Native education was one of her keenest 
erests. She had a complete grasp of the technicalities of the 
plicated problem that Native education is. But the great 
ix that she performed was to signal out the salient facts of the 
lation, present them in easily comprehensible form for the 
ederstanding of the public, and, on the basis of these facts, 
ue a challenge to action. By iast year most organisations that 
{ not of a patently reactionary nature had come to support the 
nciple that compulsory primary education should be intro- 
ced for all children irrespective of race. But this remained a 
itant ideal. Mrs. Jones in her Ten Year Plan for Native 
-ucation showed how this could be realized in practice in ten 
ars. The Plan was adopted at a National Conference of 
dies interested in Native education held in Johannesburg in 
43. 
The organisation that has undoubtedly suffered most through 
e loss of Mrs. Rheinalilt Jones is the S.A. Institute of Race 
ations. Together with her husband, the Director of the 
stitute, Mrs. Jones has laboured in its service since its founda- 
min 1931. Together they made the Institute what it is to-day 
a significant instrument in the endeavour to promote inter- 
cial understanding and to combat racial hatreds, above all the 
ses of racial hatreds : prejudice and ignorance. She was the 
morary Organiser of the Women’s Work and Health Sections, 
d in this capacity covered South Africa, initiating activities, 
-ordinating efforts and building an ever wider and firmer basis 
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for future large-scale endeavour. She travelled extensively, 
completely disregarding her own convenience and, unfortunately, 
her own health. In this way she became intimately acquainted 
with the diverse needs of the most far-flung communities. To 
those who realized the range of her interest and the tremendous 
load of work that she carried, it was a constant source of wonder 
that she could summon the energy and enthusiasm for this end- 
lessly detailed work. But Mrs. Jones did not have Class A and 
Class B interests. The fact that a social worker was wanted 
here, that a small sum of money was needed to start a creche 
there, was sufficiently important to her to see that the social 
worker was obtained, the creche started. 

Practically all her work at the Institute bore the dual stamp of 
patient and detached research and warm personal interest. Last 
year she prepared a comprehensive memorandum which was 
presented to the National Health Commission. At the same 
time she was giving African girls advice on vocational training, 
placing them where they would get the requisite training and 
then helping them to find suitable positions. 

I do not think that any of her colleagues, except Mr. Rheinallt 
Jones, knew how wide was the range of her interests. We all 
knew one or even more facets of her activities. None of us knew 
them all. Social welfare work of various kinds took much of her 
time. For the past eleven years she was chairman of the Help- 
ing Hand Club in Johannesburg, equally interested in its hostel 
facilities and its domestic training courses for African girls. She 
astounded even those among her associates who thought them- 
selves shock-proof against anything she could do, by acting as 
superintendent of the hostel for six months, during which period 
no suitable candidate for the position could be found. She was 
a member of the Diepkloof Advisory Board and was conducting 
an investigation into the causes of delinquency. She worked on 
the Non-European sub-committee of the Central Executive of 
the S.A. Red Cross Society. Health propaganda was her parti- 
cular concern, and one of the pamphlets she prepared in this 
connection is at the moment awaiting distribution. 

Underlying all her work was a belief in abiding spiritual values. 
She was concerned to assist in achieving a synthesis between the 
technological forces of progress and an enduring and basic 
Christian outlook. As founder and Transvaal Superintendent 
of the Wayfarer movement, it was this attitude that she infused 
into her work, And it was because of this approach that she 
herself found much contentment in her Wayfarer activities. She 
had also recently accepted the chairmanship of the Women’s 
Section of the Christian Council and was looking forward to 
undertaking this work. 

But no specification of the committees on which Mrs. Jones 
served can describe her. She must be visualised in her home in 
Florida-—a gracious hostess offering a home to missionaries, 
educationalists, teachers, administrators, in short, to men and 
women of goodwill, whatever their race, religion or nationality. 
She must be visualised on her tours through the country far 
beyond the borders of the Union, encouraging the downhearted 
and challenging the indifferent. 

Shortly before her death, she addressed a Conference of 
African women on the Reef. Mrs. Jones never was and never 
claimed to be an orator. She spoke sincerely and directly. On 
this occasion, touched no doubt by the evident warmth of her 
welcome, she spoke with somewhat greater emotion than was her 
wont. Then they thanked her—the mother who had worked so 
tirelessly for them. ‘They knew she was tired, but they asked to 
overcome her tiredness, “ For you there will be—there must 
be—a freehold stand in Heaven. We want it so,” the African 
who thanked her concluded. So the Africans thanked her-—by 
wishing her the greatest good obtainable on earth transposed to 
heaven : a freehold stand. We thank her too. 
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Explaining Mr. Justice 
Krause 


HEN in May 1938 the Hon. F. E. ‘I’. Krause, then Judge- 
: President of the Free State, retired from the bench, many 
people prayed that he would long be spared and that he would 
make a further great contribution to South African affairs. His 
valedictory address inspired the hope that more could be expected 
from him, for in it he challenged the rightness and justice of some 
of the laws which he had had to administer and which were filling 
‘our jails and prisons. In the years when he presided over the 
Appellate Court in Bloemfontein he frequently emphasised the 
need for reforms and he took his leave of the bench pleading for 
such. Thus in 1938 “country prisons of the dungeon type,” 
“barbarous cages,” “‘ despair in the minds of the inmates,” (we 
quote his words) and also the Pass laws, Native taxation, liquor 
laws, and the conditions of life which produced delinquents and 
filled the jails, were all exercising the mind of the retiring Judge- 
President. It was in sombre colours that he painted the scene 
of which he knew every detail, but what is more important, he 
suggested many reasonable remedies. : 

Since leaving the bench the ex-Judge President has from time 
to time reminded South Africa of the urgent necessity for reforms. 
Influential newspapers and periodicals have opened their columns 
to him and have frequently backed up his appeals. He has in 
truth gone to great lengths to explain his viewpoint and he has 
now resorted to the cyclostyle, for seventeen pages of foolscap of 
his writing have just come into our-hands. This remarkable 
document begins with a historical review of the Transvaal 
Republic’s dealings with its Native subjects, while the later 
pages deal with present-day Native problems. 

The ex-Judge President’s language is often provocative and 
bitter. Many people do not like such plain speaking. Here is 
a sample of it— 

“In connection with the alleged connection between ‘ Pass’ 
and ‘Crime,’ it has lately been announced, with much éclat, 
that the Police, in Pretoria, had now rounded up some ‘ 1400 
vagrants,’ and that in consequence thereof burglaries and thefts 
have decreased. Now, Natives are not the only burglars and 
thieves. A ‘vagrant’ again is a wanderer—a person without 
permanent residence—and one will find, on investigation, that 
perhaps not one per cent of the detained Natives are vagrants— 
many of them may be passless and unemployed. Now what has 
happened is this. There is no doubt that burglaries and thefts 
have increased. The reason for this is mainly and almost solely 
due to the fact that our Police force has been so depleted on 
account of recruiting and other war services, that the usual 
protection afforded to citizens could not be given, and conse- 
quentiy gangs of criminals—Native as well as European—have 
taken advantage of this state of affairs, and are reaping while the 
sun of protection is in eclipse. 

“ The hard-worked police, in order to cope with the situation 
have discovered an easy method of crime detection, and that is, 
to go about Pretoria, entering yards and other premises and 
rounding up every Native (innocent or otherwise) they could 
find on the off-chance of catching a criminal. The only pity is 
that very little discretion has been exercised. In the big net that 
you cast out to catch your ‘sharks’ you must necessarily haul 
up a lot of sprats and other little fish. Now instead of throwing 
these back into the water, their numbers are added, for propa- 
ganda purposes, to create the impression that the situation is well 
in hand. One regrets that the ‘ propaganda jade’ has been 
allowed to become vocal also in this connection—surely she 
has already a rich field of operations, and one is tired of 


listening 
in to her doctored news and fairy tales ! 


Third degree methods 
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_'fjare sometimes effective in tracing crimes, but they are not lel 
flue of course, they are only kafirs ! ” | 
i") This sets us thinking of the sombre tones of pre-war Chur¢} 
Yet when Winston Churchill as a young Cabinet Minist 1: 
trying out his hand on prison reform his language was charmis} 
persuasive, but officialdom and public opinion were in favour 
reform and the machinery he was working with “ delivered; 
goods.” He was, unlike Mr. Justice Krause, within a very } 
years able to make a great and lasting contribution to the 
of justice (which for him implied understanding of and fair: 
for the underdog). Churchill was allowed to do things why 
greatly improved relationships between magistrates, por 
delinquents and the public. But in later years when } 
Churchill’s efforts to make British policy face up to the reali! 
of Hitlerism were thwarted and brushed aside his lang) 
gradually became devastatingly bitter. Our ex-Judge Presid 
who now speaks so forcefully, would we are sure speak in to 
soft and harmonious if only officialdom would make use off 
rich experience which he and others of his profession h 
garnered from many years of labour in places of vantage. 
Mr. Justice Krause is possessed not only by a feeling of urg 
mission but, to use words with which he makes some bitter pj 
‘a feeling of frustration.” Though far from his goal he car 
in the nature of things hope for great length of days in whic 
see his well-intentioned and mostly sound proposals brought 
fruition. We wish we could see him and the causes which he » 
so much at heart travelling more hopefully together. 
This is a remarkable document in which this ex-Judge Presidig 
has explained his viewpoints and we trust it will have gy 
influence on those who formulate South Africa’s policies. 


Conference of Empire Prim 
Ministers 


THE London conference of the Empire Prime Minists 
ended on May 16th with a statement of g 
significance for the present and future of the King’s subjects 
world over. The statement says: ‘‘ We, the King’s Pri: 
Ministers of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, Ni 
Zealand and South Africa, have now, for the first time since #| 
out-break of the war, been able to meet together to discy 
common problems and future plans. The representative # 
India at the War Cabinet and the Prime Minister of Southel 
Rhodesia have joined in all the deliberations and are united w 
us. At this memorable meeting in the fifth year of the war ’ 
give thanks for the deliverance from the worst perils which hai 
menaced us in the course of this long and terrible struggle agaizs 
tyranny. Though hard and bitter battles lie ahead, we now ¢& 
before us, in the ever-growing might of the forces of the Uniti# 
Nations, and in the defeat inflicted on the foe by land, by sea, aa 
in the air, a sure presage of our future victory. To all our arm 
forces who in many lands are preserving our liberty with th’ 
lives, and to the people ofall our countries whose efforts, fortitul 
and convictions have sustained the struggle, we express a4 
admiration and gratitude. We honour the famous deeds of t!! 
forces of the United States and of Soviet Russia and pay oi 
tribute to the fighting tenacity of the many States and natio 
joined with us. We remember indeed the prolonged stubbo) 
resistance of China, the first to be attacked by the authors § 
world-aggression, and we rejoice in the unquenchable spirit 
our comrades in every country still in the grip of the enem} 
We shall not turn from the conflict till they are restored to fr 

dom. Not one who marches with us shall be abandoned. 
EMPIRE’S PART 
“We have examined the part which the British Empire a 
the Commonwealth of Nations should bear against Germar 
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japan in harmony with our Allies. We are in cordial agree- 
with the general plans which have been laid before us. As 
> days when we stood all alone against Germany, we affirm 
flexible and unwearying resolve to continue in the general 
with the utmost of our strength until the defeat and the 
fall of our cruel and barbarous foe has been accomplished. 
all hold back nothing to reach the goal and to bring to the 
iest end the agony of mankind. We have also examined 
er the principles which determine our foreign policy and 
application to current problems. Here, too, we are in 
lete agreement. We are unitedly resolved to continue 
der to shoulder with our Allies all needful exertions which 
id our fleet, armies and air forces during the war and there- 
o make sure of an enduring peace. We trust and pray that 
, which will certainly be won, will carry with it a sense of 
and freedom for all the world. It is our aim that, when 
orm and passion of the war have passed away, all countries 
overrun by the enemy shall be free to decide for themselves 
future form of democratic government. Mutual respect 
honest conduct between nations is our chief desire. We 
letermined to work with all peace-loving peoples in order 
tyranny and aggression shall be removed or, if needs be, 
#k down wherever it raises its head. 

SACRIFICE TO COMMON CAUSE 

she people of the British Empire and the Commonwealth of 


ONG the many advantages of retirement, especially when 
" byaprocess of rationalising one can spend it in idleness 
jout a twinge of conscience, is the opportunity it offers to 
lines of enquiry one has had to eschew in the struggle for 
@ence of former years. 
@ne such study, full of interest, is to find out how other 
ons of humanity, outside the small circle in which one’s lot 
been cast, live and work and think. Most of us live of 
@ssity such circumscribed lives and, perforce, busy lives that we 
w little or nothing—nothing certainly from first hand experi- 
‘®—of what those who differ from us in language, in social and 
mhomic circumstances, in religion, really feel and believe. In 
equence we become an easy prey to prejudice and hostile 
paganda and depend upon what turns out to be interested 
partisan sources of information for the facts upon which we 
> Our convictions. 
Jome such thoughts were present in my mind after spending 
‘vening at a friend’s house recently. There were a number 
'$ present and the conversation was general. It turned upon 
fF philosophy of negation so popular among those who hold 
serialistic views of lfe. It had been ably expounded by several 
ose present. Then an Indian—a barrister who up to that 
2 had remained silent,—in simple, slow language, carefully 
fosing his words and waiting till he found the appropriate one, 
e us the reasons for the faith that was in him and his philo- 
thy of life and religion, He was a Muslim, not only owing to 
accident of birth and early environment but by conviction 
ir years of studying its origin and principles. He believes in 
id, and did not hesitate to say so and why. He practised 
yers—-routine prayers, obligatory prayers—and told us un- 
ctedly how when he was bombed out of his flat in London 
ring the blitz, he sought and found peace and calm by com- 
‘nion with God. And he gave us the philosophical basis for 
beliefs and principles. 
Since then I have learnt much of interest to myself by talking 
iis home with him and some of his friends—all convinced and 
ctising Muslims—and by visiting mosques at the time of the 
on prayers on Friday ; by reading a little of their literature and 
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Nations willingly make their sacrifice to the common cause. We 
seek no advantages for ourselves at the cost of others. We 
desire the welfare and social advance of all nations and that they 
may help each other to better and broader days. We are affirmed 
that after the war a world organisation to maintain peace and 
security should be set up and endowed with the necessary power 
and authority to prevent aggression and violence. In a world 
torn by strife we have met here in unitv. That unity finds its 
strength, not in any formal bond but in the hidden springs from 
which human actions flow. We rejoice in our inheritance of 
loyalties and ideals and proclaim our sense of kinship to one 
another. Our system of free association has enabled us, each 
and all, to claim a full share of the common burden. Although 
spread across the globe, we have stood together through the stress 
of two world wars and have been welded the stronger thereby. 
We believe that when victory is won and peace returns, this same 
free association, this inherent unity of purpose, will make us able 
to do further service to mankind. 

‘‘ Signed—Winston §. Churchill, Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

‘““W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada. 

“John Curtin, Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. ji 

‘Peter Fraser, Prime Minister of New Zealand. 

‘Jan C. Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa.” 


Glimpses at Islam 


by noting the reaction of their religion upon those brought up 
in this faith. Perhaps a few of my impressions—probably quite 
erroneous—may interest others. 

Both the mosques I have visited were crowded—one of them 
the largest religious building in the city. No women were among 
the worshippers but anumber, I understand, of the poorest,classes 
—old women and school children—waited outside in expecta- 
tion that the prayers within the mosque might have softened the 
hearts of the faithful and loosened their purse-strings. Alms- 
giving, fasting, and prayer are three of the five fundamental 
principles of Islam. 

Within the precincts of the mosque are places for washing. 
For not only must those who pray remove their footgear but, if 
it is necessary, they must also wash their hands, faces, and feet : 
‘worshippers’ clothes and bodies must be free from all impuri- 
ties.” ‘This act of ablution, called Wudu, should be performed’ 
in no perfunctory manner ; the hands are washed three times, 
the mouth is cleansed and water is gargled three times; the 
nostrils are rinsed with water three times ; the face and forearms 
also three times and the whole head brushed with wet hands and 
the feet up to the ankle, the right foot first and then the left, 
taking care to wash in between the toes, each three times. During 
Wudu the worshipper recites ‘‘ Bismallah—Hir—Rahmannir— 
Rahim.” i.e., Inthe Name of Allah The Beneficent, The Merciful. 

Having performed his ablutions the worshipper stands on a 
portion of the large carpet that covers the floor of the mosque. 
This carpet is divided by a pattern into small spaces about two 
feet by four feet, each of which is occupied by a worshipper. It 
is wide enough to allow a person to stand without incommoding 
those on each side of him and long enough to allow him to pros- 
trate himself as he must at certain intervals during the prayers, 
“on his knees and his forehead touching the carpet’’ without 
interference with those prostrate before or behind him. One 
realizes why a fez is worn when one endeavours to perform this 
act of ritual in an ordinary felt hat. For the head must not be 
uncovered although the feet must be unshod. Having taken up 
his position on the allotted space facing the direction of Kaba in 
Mecea he begins his prayers with a symbolic act of repentance by 
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touching his ears with his finger and thumb. This gesture, I 
understand, is also used by children when found out in, or 
chided for, some wrong action and means ‘‘I am sorry.” Then 
follow certain recitations from the Quran, invocation of Allah 
with the appropriate body actions ;—Qzyam, i.e. standing erect 
and placing the right hand upon the left below the navel ; Ruku 
i.e. bowing down to grasp the knees with the hands but keeping 
the back in a straight line ; Sajdah, the act of prostration ; and 
finally Qu adah, i.e. sitting down keeping the right foot erect on 
the toe and the left one in a reclining position ‘‘ under the rump.” 
(This last one beat me altogether. J began to suffer from cramp 
and had to change my position to one less reverent but more 
bearable), 

There are several different kinds of prayer which are volun- 
tary ; the obligatory prayer which is led by the Imam, or priest 
facing the direction of Mecca, comes after the reading of the 
Quran and an exhortation, and before this begins I noticed a 
movement among the congregation, men stepping forward to 
fill any gap in the row in front of them. ‘Towards tthe end of this 
prayer everyone turned his face sharply to the right and then to 
the left while saying “‘ As-Salam-O-Alaikum-Wa-Rah-Matullah.” 
The explanation that was given to me of this act of ritual was that 
on the right side of each of us stands the angel who reports our 
good deeds, on the left the angel who reports all that is sinful. 
But I do not know whether this is the correct explanation, nor if 
this belief is either general, or based on facts. 

The whole service is most impressive: hundreds even thou- 
sands of men standing, kneeling, prostrating in long unbroken 
regular lines, all facing in the same direction, intent upon the act 
of worship, wholly unselfconcious. 

The cardinal articles of faith in Islam are seven ; belief in the 
oneness of Allah, in all his angels, in all his books, in all his 
prophets, in the day of resurrection, in the day of judgment and 
lastly the belief that the power of doing all actions “‘ good or bad” 
comes from Allah, but that men are responsible for their actions. 
Amongst the angels Jibriel (Gabriel), and Meekaiel (Michael) hold 
the highest places as in Jewish and Christian tradition ; the books 
of Allah included those of Moosa (Moses), Dawood (David) and 
Essa (Jesus) besides that of Mohammed, but only the last-named— 
The Holy Quran—exists in its original form, the present day 
editions of the other three “are only interpretations by their 
respective followers of later ages” but the Quran is the Gospel 
of the Religion of Islam. 

The most important amongst the prophets of Allah are Adam, 
Noah, Ebrahim, Moosa, and Essa but again the last and greatest 
of all Prophets is Mohammad who was sent because all the 
nations of the world had either lost or forgotten the messages 
delivered by the other prophets ; and there is now no need of a 
prophet after him. 

_Here again one notices similarity of beliefs with those included 
if the Christian tradition. On the subjéct of Heaven and Hell 
Islam is “as emphatic as the Catholic Church. Compare the 
following: quotations, the former from the Principles of: Islam, 


the latter from the’ creed of St. Athanasius recited in Catholic 


Churches : ‘‘ A person who dies without having any belief in the 
onéness of Allah and the prophets of Allah or having belief in 
others as partners of Allah will rémain in hell for ever.” ‘ Who- 
soever will be saved before all things it is necessary that he hold 
the Catholic Faith, which faith except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” 
Good and bad actions are classified much on the model of the 
Mosaic law, but major sins, liable for severe punishment, include 
“To name any one as partner of Allah, to abuse anybody or 
injure anyone’s feelings.” 

In practice there are five fundamental principles of Islam :—~ 
(1) The declaration “ There is no God but Allah, and Moham- 
mad is his prophet.” (2) Observance of obligatory prayers five 
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times a day, (3) Distribution of alms amounting to 24% off 
money that has remained in one’s possession for a com 
year. (4) Observance of the fast of Ramadan. (5) If possi 
the performance of Hadji, i.e. the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

One knows Muslims who do not abstain from intoxicat 
liquor as is laid down in the Quran ; one. was told that ma ny 
not observe the third of the principles of Islam. One’s obser 
tions and information lead one to conclude that just as there § 
orthodox Jews and consistent Christians so there are dey 
Muslims—all honestly trying to carry out the teachings of thi 
respective religions but there are also, as among Jews ¢ 
Christians, many, perhaps a majority, who profess but fail 
carry out the social implications of their faith. 

I enquired if Islam had developed, as had the Christ 
Church, a multiplicity of sects, but gathered that although thj 
were about four different divisions their differences did ; 
prevent them from being on the friendliest terms with « 
another, nor from worshipping together in the same mosque.) 

To end I would mention one fact of, I think, significance, |} 
have met no scoffers of the Faith, even amongst those who hi 
ceased to believe ; indeed, I learn that the younger “‘ intellectuakh 
and emancipated folk find it almost impossible to absent thelg 
selves from the Friday prayers or neglect the other outwaj 
observances of their religion. So strong is family feeling, |} 
deeply interwoven into their whole social fabric is the teachth 
of Islam, which, with little or no organization, not only contin 
to hold the loyalty of millions but is said to be extending » 
borders. ft 


xX. of 

New Books | 

Emilie Solomon 1858-1939, by J. J.G. Carson. (Juta and C{ 
Cape Town, 6/6). 


Belatedly there has come into our hands a copy of Mr. Carso@ 
“ Life”? of the notable South African churchwoman, M 
Emilie Solomon. It was a life deserving of a permanent memorii 
for few women have left their mark so deeply on our land. 
daughter of the Rev. Edward Solomon of Bedford, who was 
of the early leaders of Congregationalism in this country, ¢ 
enhanced along with her brothers the record of the Soloms 
family, ‘‘ distinguished alike for intellectual capacity and ‘4 
moral worth”’ in the history of South Africa. Field-Marsk 
Smuts in a Foreword recalls the four outstanding figures thi 
came out of the Bedford manse: ‘‘ Edward, the lovable E. 
friend of General Botha and member of his first governmer: 
Richard, Attorney-General of the Cape and the Transvaal aif 
later High Commissioner for South Africa in London; Willllif 
who was for many years an ornament of the Supreme Court {) 
the Cape, the Transvaal and of South Africa, and_finally Chit 
Justice of South Africa—form a fraternity of brilliantly eble muy 
to which there is probably no parallel in our history, But loa 
ing back over my memories of the years, I am not sure that til 
‘sister Emilie was not in some ways the pick of the bunch.”. _ 

Mr. Carson traces the influence of her early home in Bedfor: 
the companionship of her father and brothers, the somewhti 
scanty education given to a girl in those days and her later dete 
mination to acquire additional qualifications, both in Sou) 
Africa and overseas. It is the story of an active young woma 
cheerful and lovable, delighting in the companionship of hi 
fellows, with a marked sense of work and duty, with a care 
those of other races and with a growing love for the church ar 
all its ways. Even seeming handicaps were turned to god 
account, for we are told that for her one of her greatest asset 
her modulation and clarity in speech, she used to say she w 
indebted to her mother’s deafness, which led her into a habit } 
speaking softly and distinctly. 


Loa 
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} was this woman who in later life became a leader in social 
es in South Africa and beyond South Africa, for her work 
he Women’s Christian Temperance Union took her to 
yus parts of the European continent, to Australia and to 
rica. She was also elected Chairman of the Congregational 
on of South Africa, and adorned the office. re 
ne biogiapher has commendably given us many tributes and 
essions from her fellow-workers, and also samples of. her 
public utterances. It is all the inspiring record of a life—- 
, active, cheerful and God-filled—a record that many will be 
to have and to keep. 

R.H.W.S. 


* * * * 


the New Testament documents reliable? F. F. 


ruce, M.A. (Inter-Varsity Fellowship, London, 1943, 118 pp. 
i-). 
his booklet, written by the Lecturer in Greek at Leeds 
ersity to meet the queries of university students implied 
$ title, is an excellent summary of the history and findings of 
Testament scholarship in the past 150 years. ‘The writer, 
pite of his modest claims, is at home in every department of 
subject, and succeeds in shewing, in a series of skilful summa- 
=, that every approach to the New Testament records, histori- 
@ philological, archaeological, “‘ textual criticism,” ‘ source 
cism,”’ “‘ form criticism,’’ has strengthened the claim of the 
fv Testament documents to be authentic and contempora- 
tus records of the Christ and His first followers. Christianity, 
© ch is not a moral code but a Gospel, good news of the Action 
930d, is rooted in history: and Mr. Bruce believes the New 
®tament to have as high a claim to be “ historical’”’ as any 
Ser documents transmitted to us from antiquity. He shews 
a that it has proved impossible, historically, to discover a 
Wrist who is not supernatural, the Christ whom the Church 
always worshipped as Redeemer, not the “ Jesus of history ” 
Mo was the dream of Liberal Protestant and Modernist theolo- 
Yas. The author’s purpose is not apologetic, but there is a 
%y sensible chapter on the miracles of the Gospel story, for 
ch he draws largely, as he points out, from present-day liberal 
M1 modernist writers. This is significant. 
Wot the least valuable part of the book is its admirable docu- 
tation. There can be few books of major importance for 
subject which are unnoticed, and the student is presented 
h the keys to many doors of further inquiry for himself. The 
dk can be commended warmly to theological students, and to 
fnisters who wish to recall, and bring up to date, their own 
'w Testament study, as well as to the lay enquirers for whom 
twas written. 

C.W.A. 
otlight on Springbok, by George Nicholson (Citadel P ress, 
Cape Town: 2/6). lo. a ie. 
‘The Rev. George Nicholson of the Gardens Church, Cape 

wn, was invited by the military authorities to visit, along with 
2 Rey. William Shilling, President of the Methodist Church, 
2 Springboks in the Middle East.. This book of about 130 
ges is a vivid, racy account of his experiences, We are intro- 
_ced to the Sixth Division, taken along the road from Alexandria 
. Tripoli, visit El-Alamein, Mersa Matruh, Tobruk, Derna, 
enghazi and many other places that the North African campaign 
smade famous. We see life at the Base Camp, get behind the 
enes at the Army G.P.O., visit a Coptic Monastery, invade the 
, A. A. SIES’ Nest, and so on. It is all most informal and most 
tertaining. Field-Marshal Smuts in a Foreword speaks of it 
“giving intimate little pictures of our lads and girls ‘ Up 
orth.’ ‘The ‘spotlight’ is turned this time on the other side 
war; that sidé which gladdens our hearts and of which we 
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hear all too little; the kindliness of the ordinary lad, the glad 
humour of them all under trying conditions, and the indomitable 
spirit which pervades every unit.” _ 

We venture to think that from these sketches many will -get 
the atmosphere of the North African campaign more truly than 
from more ambitious volumes. The preacher may not escape 
his habit of exhortation, and sometimes the reader may feel that 
it would have been better to leave things oftener to make their 
own impression, but all will be forgiven because of the hosts of 
good stories and the telling phrases the hook contains and that 
meet one on almost every page. 

R.H.W.S. 
* * * * 
Mirfield in Africa. (S.P.C.K. Bookshop, Johannesburg : 1/-). 

The Community of the Resurrection has proved itself a 
strong Christian force in South Africa, not least for its work 
among Africans. Twenty years ago the Community published 
a report of its mission work in the South Transvaal under the 
title, After Twenty Years..~ Now-we-have before us another 
report, Mirfield in Africa : Another ‘Fwenty Years Onward and 
Upward. St. Peter’s Priory, Rosettenville—an island in an 
ocean of brick and mortar—is the centre of. the-Community’s 
life and work in Johannesburg. But the work stretches far out, 
embracing some forty-five schools about the Reef; the inhabitants 
of such townships as Sophiatown and Orlando ; a mission in 
Sekukuniland, 300 miles to the north-east ; and even Penhalonga 
1500 miles by rail to the north-east of Johannesburg. The 
booklet is an inspiring record, given mostly in pen-pictures. It 
tells of work done in Christ’s name in the educational and social 
fields as well as in the training of Christian life and character and 
the upbuilding of the Church. As the Archbishop of Cape Town 
says in a Foreword: ‘‘The Community has borne its un- 
compromising witness to the Power of the Gospel in their activi- 
ties with which this book mainly deals ; and has given one more 
example of the truth (so persistantly ignored) that nothing so 
inspires social welfare work as that love of man which is rooted 
in and the fruit of adoration of Him whom we are commanded 
and taught to approach as ‘ Our Father which art in Heaven.’ ”’ 

R.H.W.S. 
* * *% * 
Motangtang, by A. Phalane. (van Schaik, Pretoria. 74 
pages.) 

This work is prose fiction, written in Northern Sotho, In 
this book the writer sets out to relate the varied experiences of 
young men who have gone to the industrial centres to earn wages. 
Very gently but explicitly the writer warns the young folk of the 
danger of neglecting schoo! and running off to the exciting 
adventures of urban life. He points out the social evils which 
are growing in these industrial centres ; drunkenness, bad com- 
pany, loose women and gangsters, all of which.are snares for the 


-country boy who comes to-the urban centres. Only those who 


have some education and proper home up-bringing. stand “a 


-chance against these demoralising influences. © 


The beautiful language in which this story is told is sober and 
simple. One cannot miss the neat expression and pleasant style 
of this writer. Throughout the book there is a high tone and 
dignity which easily places this work in the forefront of Northérn 
Sotho literary effort. ° > G. L. LETELE. 

* * * * : 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


' (The mention of books here does not preclude their being 

reviewed at more length tn our columns.) 

The Wretchedness and Greatness of the Church, by W. A. Visser’t 
Hooft. (S.C.M. Press, London). 

People, Church and Statein Modern Russia, by Paul B. Anderson. 
(Student Christian Movement Press, London: 6/-). 


a4 
What Christians Stand for in the Secular World, by Archbishop 
Temple. (S.C.M. Press: 6d.). 

The Bible Speaks to our Day, by George Barclay. (S.C.M. 
Press, London: 2/6). 

An Outline of Native Law, by Julius Lewin. (R. L. Esson & 
Co., Johannesburg: 1/-). 

The African and his Live-Stock, by R. W. Thornton and W. G. 
Leckie. (Oxford University Press: 1/6). 

ee Past and Present, by T. R. Batten. (Oxtord University 

ress: 2/-), 

Some Notes on the Gospels, by D. M. McIntyre, D.D. (Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship: 1/6). 

Home and Family Life. (S.C.M. Press: 1/-). 

The African as Suckling and as Adult : A Psychological Study. 
By J. F. Ritchie. (Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Northern 
Rhodesia: 2/-). 

World-Wide, by John Foster. (Livingstone Press, London : 6d.) 

Jail-Bird Jim and other Stories. (Livingstone Press: 1/-). 


Our Readers’ Views 
THE DRINK MENACE: COLOSSAL FIGURES 


To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 

Sir,—It will be appreciated if in the national interest you will 
allow the S.A. Temperance Alliance to draw the attention of the 
public to certain aspects of the liquor convictions for 1943 as 
recorded in the annual Police Report issued a few days ago (the 
corresponding figures for 1942 are shown in brackets). 

Total number of liquor convictions—175,740 (158,919): 
Europeans 7096 (6,397); Natives 136,914 (123,911); Asiatics 
1,811 (1,396) ; Coloureds 29,919 (27,215). The convictions for 
drunkenness were: Europeans 6,047 (5,358); Natives 20,630 
(19,354); Asiatics 1,210 (903); Coloureds 23,943 (21,520) ; 
aggregating 51,830 (47,135). The 1943 figures include female 
convictions as follows : Europeans 681 ; Natives 67,005 ; Asiatics 
189 ; Coloureds 5,549, representing in each case a considerable 
increase on the total of 66,209 female convictions in 1942. (The 
population in 1943, estimated at 10,888,000, was only 40,970 
higher than in 1942.) 

In order to form a reasonable estimate of the extent of excessive 
drinking in the Union it must be carefully borne in mind that for 
every person convicted of drunkenness there were probably at 
least a dozen othe: people simultaneously under the influence of 
liquor. 

ose related to these colossal figures is the official statement 
of ‘‘ Predominant Offences,” representing approximately 80 per 
cent. of the total number of cases sent for trial. Drunkenness 
occupies the 4th place with 53,493 prosecutions, and the follow- 
ing correlated offences are well in the running—-Petty Assaults 
38,106 ; Assaults with intent to do bodily harm, 14,426 ; Illegal 
possession of liquor, 114,332. Prosecutions per 1,000 of the 
population have increased from 45 in 1913 to 75 in 1943. 

Convictions for drunkenness during 1943 : 51,830 ; for the war 
years 1939-1943 : 229,171. 

When South Africa, its Government, its leaders, and its people 
have begun dimly to realise the terrible import of those astrono- 
mical figures, let there be added thereto the expenditure in money 
(annual turnover estimated at £30,000,000) ; the cost of adminis- 
tration in the Departments of Police, Magistrates, Prisons, 
Superior Courts, Child Welfare, etc., necessitated by excessive 
drinking ; and the loss to the State and the individual in respect 
of poverty, absenteeism, ill-health, malnutrition, impaired 
efficiency, venereal disease, tuberculosis, road accidents, morta- 
lity, mental diseases, juvenile delinquency, lawlessness, divorces, 
and a score of other evils, representing in the aggregate a cost 
against which an excise revenue of between {3,000,000 and 
£4,000,000-can in no sensé or degree compensate 
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As statesmen of world-wide repute have frequently don 
down through the ages, our South African judges are ti 
time sounding warning notes regarding this serious mer 
our land, and scientists in large number have given their 
thereto. 

There can be no Social Security in South Africa, no 
Health, no reasonable degree of efficiency, and there 
possibility of meeting post-war competitive requir 
while the blight and disgrace of drunkenness rests upon the 
For the salvation of our pecple it has become essential tha 
as individuals render their p.:sonal duty, service, and sacri 
in removing this blot from or national life ; and it has be¢o 
vitally necessary for the Government without delay to app 
Liquor Commission of Enquiry as a preliminary to dras 
revision of the Liquor Ac: at the earliest practicable moment. 

Yours, etc., | 

H. R. COCKING, i 

General Secretary : South African Temperan 
Alliance. 
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Lovedale and Fort Hare News | 


Miss D, James, Matron of the Victoria and Macvicar Hospits 
relinquished her services from that position on the 30th Apn 
Coming to Lovedale in May 1939 she found the responsibil 
of the Matron considerably less than it istoday. In the year aft 
her coming the Macvicar Hospital with one hundred beds 
opened. Miss James showed commendable devotion to du 
and a readiness to help in the general life of Lovedale. 


Congratulations are offered to Dr. and Mrs. Cooper on tl 
birth of a son. 


Congratulations are offered to the following nurses who recent 
passed the South African Medical Council’s Preliminary Exam 
nation, Ethel Calata, Miriam Moikangoa, Sepedi Motshega 
Gladys Nkwini, Catherine Tshabalala, Louisa Tshotyana, Beau 
Tsukudu. 


Recent visitors to Lovedale have included Dr. and Mi 
Strangway and their two children and Miss Brown of the Unite! 
Church of Canada Mission Hospital, Angola; Lieut. Bet 
Meyer; Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Lundgren and Miss B. Frogne 
missionaries of the Swedish Missionary Society in Fren« 
Congo. 


On Tuesday, 16th May, word was received in Lovedale thi 
Lieut. Godfrey Wilson had died on active service in Pretoria ¢: 
the previous day. Mr. Wilson’s “‘ Rhodes Livingstone” publi 
cations The Land Rights of Individuals Among the Nyakyus 
and The Constitution of Ngonde were only two of many token 
of a most promising career as an anthropologist which was | 
front of him, while his singularly Christian character endeara 
him to many. We offer to Dr. Monica Wilson and to Mr. ar 
Mrs. Hunter deep and respectful sympathy. 


It 1s one thing to believe that in all probability there is a Gu 
with whom you count for something, and who cares for you, and it} 
another thing to know it ; »ne thing to think that very likely He d 
hear prayer and another thing to have had inward evidence of iti 
one thing to sce that sin is a mischief which it would be well to be rt 
of, another thing to feel it an intolerable laceration and dispeace, 
one thing to hold worship to be a reasonable duty, another thing '| 
count it a delight ; one thing to take forgiveness for granted ari 
redemption for a word of quite indeterminate meaning, and anoth\s 
thing to find the one an everlasting wonder and the other the joy at 
strength of life ; one thing to hope the best as to what may be beyo ( 
the grave, another thing to find the prospect of it as the years go o® 
filling the heart with anticipation unutterable. 

-~Principal Alexander Martin. . 


